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THE CURRENT 
CINEMA 


Paper Problems 
ONORABLE 


readers will 
please excuse if I 
break into pidgin 
English while at- 
tempting to describe 
the pseudo-Oriental 
intricacies of “Flower Drum Song,” an 
outsize movie version of the Broadway 
musical. The original work was pre- 
posterous and occasionally tuneful and 
pretty, and nothing has been lost in 
translating it to the screen; it’s still 
preposterous and still occasionally tune- 
ful and pretty, though the camera, 
being more pitiless than the human eye, 
keeps insisting that the whole thing is an 
elaborate fraud, and we in the audience 
keep having to assure ourselves that it 
doesn’t matter. The architect of the 
Summit Hotel, on Lexington Avenue, 
has defined the spirit in which he created 
its coffee shop as “tongue-in-cheek Az- 
tec,” and in like manner the producer of 
“Flower Drum Song” might define its 
spirit as “foot-in-mouth Mandarin,” for 
the phony Chinese apothegms flow like 
tiger-bone wine, and the settings are ev- 
ery bit as authentic as Fu Manchu. But 
who cares if this chow-chow of young 
lovers at cross-purposes with each other 
and with their orthodox elders is only a 
pretext, or the pretext for a pretext? 
(Back of the dragonish false front of a 
plot that concerns a Chinese girl who 
illegally smuggles herself into San Fran- 
cisco as a “‘picture bride” under contract 
to marry a young man she has never 
seen, we catch the oddest glimpses of 
“The Jazz Singer” and “Abie’s Irish 
Rose.”) Anything goes in a musical if 
the songs are good enough; in this case, 
they just barely are. On Broadway, 
“Flower Drum Song” wasn’t out of the 
top Rodgers and Hammerstein drawer, 
or even the next-to-top drawer, but “A 
Hundred Million Miracles,” “You Are 
Beautiful,” “Don’t Marry Me,” and 
“Chop Suey” remain pleasant reasons 
for interrupting not merely boy-meets- 
girl but boy’s-father-meets-girl-and- 
gives-her-big-ancestral-O.K. 
Practically al] the actors in “Flower 
Drum Song” are of Eastern ancestry, 
and in a curious way this heightens 
our sense of disbelief instead of lessen- 
ing it. Hardest-working among the 
large cast are Nancy Kwan, James 
Shigeta, Miyoshi Umeki, Juanita Hall, 
Benson Fong, and Jack Soo. If you 
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think Joseph Fields, who wrote the 
screenplay, has been able to resist insert- 
ing such wisecracks as “You got eggs 
foo yong all over your face,” I assure 
you you’re wrong. 


— BRENDAN GILL 


https://archives-newyorker-com.ezp1 .villanova.edu/newyorker/1961-11-18/flipbook/206/ 
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